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unchallenged utility has been discovered for the King
and the royal family in the discharge of functions
which lie outside the discords of parliamentary life.
Nobody who witnessed the national grief in 1901, or
again in 1910, can doubt but that it was general and
unaffected, the grief of a people successively bereaved
of two wise, familiar, and constant friends.

That the change has been mainly due to accidents of
personal excellence no one could deny. The spectacle
of the head of a grand and populous State punctually,
prudently, and devotedly discharging his public
duties inevitably excites feelings of grateful admiration
among his subjects. The fact that the sovereign
stands aloof from the party struggle, that he is under-
stood to represent the whole interest of the country
and not the opinion or interest of a section, greatly
adds to the moral power of his office. And wherever
a sovereign is endowed with public or private virtues,
those virtues will not be allowed to remain unper-
ceived. Physical science, which, by planing down
social and intellectual inequalities, has given us a
democratic civilization, supplies, by a subtle form of
revenge, to persons of eminent station, a powerful
engine of advertisement and a kind of automatic
mechanism for the manufacture of popularity. Re-
mote persons are difficult to know, and being difficult
to know are difficult to like. But physical science
enables the most remote person of all, the head of the
State, to take lodgment in the feeblest and humblest
imagination. The art of photography catches him
at chance moments as he steps out of a train, walks
after partridges, chats with a friend, or fondles a child.
The cinematograph exhibits him as a spectacle in
motion to crowds who have never beheld him in flesh